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Which Way to 
World Government? 


by Alfred M. Lilienthal 


ON A FROSTY DECEMBER morning in 1793 in the small village of 
Chaillot, just outside Paris, a proud French aristocrat was led 
from his prison cell. A few minutes later Madame Guillotine 
claimed the life of Jean Baptiste Du Val-de-Grace, the Baron 
de Clootz, whose crime had not been that he was an aristocrat 
nor even a Dantonist nor a Maratist of the counterrevolution— 
but simply that of evolving a plan for Une République du 
Monde, a World Republic. Paris was to be the capital, an elected 
legislative assembly was to govern under a bill of human rights, 
and, above all, independent nations and boundaries were to be 
abolished. 

De Grace presented this proposal, startling in its suggested 
infringement on the rights of nation states, to the revolutionary 
French National Assembly, but that body voted it down—over- 
whelmingly. Shortly afterwards De Grace was charged with 
treason and convicted. So died one of the earlier advocates of 
world government. 

Some 157 years later there are still men who struggle to place 
the rights of states under law, subject to a higher authority. To 
date neither former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
nor journalist Raymond Swing, nor lawyer Grenville Clark, nor 
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former Under-Secretary of State William L. Clayton, nor any of 
the other proponents of world government have been led to or 
from a prison cell. No charges of treason, only derisive cries of 
“dreamers,” have assailed them. Will their ideas, like those of 
De Grace, be doomed to oblivion? 


Old Concept, New Need 

World government is a very old concept. In 1304, six cen- 
turies before Tennyson wrote in his memorable Locksley Hall 
of a “parliament of man, the federation of the world,” Pierre 
du Bois was advocating a plan to unite the nationals of the world. 
Down through the years there have been statesmen, philosophers, 
educators, thinkers, ecclesiastics and even warriors fostering this 
idea. France’s Henry IV, Hugo Grotius, Tsar Alexander I of 
Russia, the Abbé Saint-Pierre, William Penn and Wendell Will- 
kie have all preached one world. 

Today there is what historian William Lecky described as “a 
predisposition in society” to give consideration to plans which 
were not conceivable, no matter how cogently presented, in less 
dangerous times. The question of federation and world govern 
ment is no longer academic. Ideas previously condemned as 
visionary and ridiculed as impossible are receiving more atten- 
tion in the light of fast-moving events. 

The Benelux customs union; the welding of the sixteen Mar- 
shall Plan countries first into the Committee for European Econ- 
omic Cooperation and then into a permanent organization un- 
der a charter pledging all contracting governments to collective 
action in order to implement their economic reconstruction 
efforts; the five-power (Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg) Brussels pact; the Council of Europe; 
the North Atlantic pact, establishing an alliance of the free 
nations of the West; the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, under 
which the United States is giving military aid for coordinated 
plans for the common defense of the area; the estadlishment of 
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a permanent board of strategy to correlate the defense and econ- 
omic planning of pact members—all these economic and military 
steps have brought the Western world right to the door of 
political federation. 


Beyond the UN 


The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan represented 
more than the beginning of a new United States foreign policy. 
These steps, taken outside the framework of the United Nations, 
were regarded by some observers as indications that the inter- 
national organization was unable to deal effectively with the 
problems of world peace. 

While the United Nations has enjoyed successes in handling 
disputes not involving the Soviet Union, its failures otherwise 
have further lent support to those who argue that only in an inter- 
national organization formed on other than a nation-state basis 
might the answer to war and peace be found. The “cold war,” 
the battle for Korea, the inability of East and West to agree on 
atomic control and the startling possibility of developing the 
hydrogen bomb emphasize the imperativeness of examining all 
reasoned plans. 

What is world government? Who are the people who believe 
in it? Are they capable of mustering sufficient tolerance and 
understanding for merging two worlds into one? What guid- 
ance does the recent history of this movement offer as to future 
events? 
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Atlantic Union 


A DRIVE FOR THE transformation of the Atlantic pact into a po- 
litical union of democracies through a convention of the signa- 
tory powers is being spearheaded by a triumvirate of former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, former Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson and tormer Under-Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton. The father-philosopher of the plan, how- 
ever, is conscientious, able Clarence K. Streit, former New York 
Times correspondent best known as author of Union Now. 

Their Atlantic Union Committee, organized in March 1949 
as the newest ‘federalist group to seek public support, is in fact 
an up-to-date continuation of the oldest organized effort, Fed- 
eral Union. Formed in 1939 as a membership organization to 
further the basic proposal set forth in Streit’s book Union Now, 
Federal Union reached the height of its popularity during the 
early days of the war, prior to the entrance of the United States. 
At that time, when pro-British sentiment was the vogue, Ameri- 
can public opinion rallied to the battle cry: “Union Now with 
Britain.” 

This idea was expanded into a proposal for a union ot democ- 
racies (using that term in the broader sense) which would be 
similar to our own federal system. In proposing federation 
Streit drew an analogy with American history and the benefits 
that flowed from transforming the Articles of Confederation into 
a real union of free men. The metamorphosis of separate sover- 
eignties into one union, he argued, would give individual citi- 
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zens a security and protection which unbridled nationalism 
never could. 

To be included in the union were the United States, Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, or a total of some 280 million people. The union was 
to confer a second, common citizenship upon the peoples of the 
constituent nations and was to govern only in matters relating 
to tariff, currency, communications, immigration and foreign 
affairs, the nation-states exercising sovereignty over the remain- 
ing matters. The union would have the right to tax and the 
necessary power to uphold the citizen’s bill of rights and the free 
movemeat of his person, goods and capital throughout the union. 

In the United States the movement’s membership reached some 
10,000 formally enrolled, although many more thousands of 
sympathizers never joined. The Federal Union idea spread 
around the world and found strong exponents in Britain, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Italy, Switzerland, France, South Africa, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 


‘Nuclear’ Approach 


The basic tenet of Streit’s thinking, both in Federal Union 
and Atlantic Union, is that freedom must be the foundation for 
an organization above the nation-state level. Only those na- 
tions possessing the basic freedoms would be included in the 
“nuclear,” or first, stages of federalization. Streit has repeatedly 
argued that the initial power of the nucleus must be so great 
that no aggressor would dare attack it, which neither a purely 
Anglo-American nor a Western European union could guarantee. 

This so-called “nuclear” approach has been subjected to bitter 
attack by the “universalists’”—those who would admit all nations 
into the federation from the outset. They maintain that the 
Streit approach, by creating a union of nations in direct oppo- 
sition to Russia and its “cordon sanitaire” bloc, would cause an 
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irreparable breach between East and West. This issue plagued 
Federal Union for several years, and internal fights resulted in 
the splitting off of several large state chapters which joined other 
federalist movements. 

For a few years the organization, with national headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., ceased active efforts to recruit new mem- 
bers and devoted its principal attention to education. Its chief 
function was the publication of an illustrated monthly magazine 
entitled Freedom and Union in which divergent world govern- 
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ment points of view are expressed, with editorial policy con- 
trolled by Mr. Streit. 

During the spring of 1948 Federal Union ran a series of full 
page advertisements in The New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post urging the United States to convoke a “Federal Con- 
vention of the Democracies Now” and calling for the adoption 
of the so-called Hamilton Plan. This plan is a modern applica- 
tion of the precepts of Alexander Hamilton, set forth in 1790, 
for the assumption by the federal government of the debts of 
the thirteen states. The total debt of the new union would be 
some 419 billion dollars, or $1,449 per capita for all citizens of 
this union as against the present per capita debt for each Ameri- 
can citizen of $1,853. 

Before a congressional hearing in May 1948 Streit called for 
a federation of “the freest fraction of mankind.” Decrying a 
policy of “nibble and gnaw,” the author of Federal Union de- 
manded bold, clear action: “None of us would take the mouse 
as our national emblem. Why, then, do so many Americans 
tackle momentous matters as a mouse does a piece of cheese— 
beginning with a nibble, and, when that proves too little, taking 
another nibble, and another . . . until the trap springs shut?” 

Justice Roberts, close collaborator of Streit, writing in the 
magazine Freedom and Union argued: “We weaken or destroy 
the intangible spiritual and psychological values of free Europe 
by international gift and loan plans not tied to union. . .. Union 
puts all recovery efforts within the union on a citizen-to-citizen 
or a Citizen-to-union-to-nation basis. Nationalism leaves such 
recovery efforts on a state-to-state or nation-to-nation basis. The 
psychology of the two methods is contradictory. The common 
citizenship which is the essence of Federal Union renders the 
economic problem of every citizen or group of citizens the com- 
mon problem of all.” 

Prior to the Atlantic pact, a summary of Federal Union’s posi- 
tion included the following declaration: “We favor founding 
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now around the Atlantic a Federal Union of the Free composed 
of the few civil liberty democracies that have proved their ability 
to guarantee individual liberty. We would create it as a nucleus 
designed to grow into a World Republic by the peaceful exten- 
sion of its free federal principles to others as rapidly as this 
proved practical.” 


Action After Atlantic Pact 


The pact was a step in the direction of Streit’s thinking and 
the new Atlantic Union Committee had to make but a few 
minor changes in the declaration and thinking of Federal Union. 
Former Federal Union chapters became Atlantic Union chap- 
ters, and the magazine was continued. In terms of political 
action, the group urged support for United States ratification 
of the Atlantic pact. When this was accomplished, attention was 
riveted on passage by Congress of a resolution to convene a 
federal constitutional convention whose task it would be to form 
the Atlantic Union. 

The nuclear federation which, it is contemplated, would gradu- 
ally evolve into a world federation, is to consist of the seven 
sponsors of the North Atlantic treaty (the United States, Canada, 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg), 
plus such other “civil liberty” democracies as the original group 
may invite to the federal convention. This nuclear theory, which 
has been the target of attacks from the universalists, has remained 
the one fundamental feature throughout the evolution of the 
Federal Union concept, although the group to be initially feder- 
ated has varied. 
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United World Federalists 


THE WorLp GOVERNMENT Concress of February 1947 saw 300 
adherents, including representatives of 25 organizations, con- 
verging on Asheville, N.C., to thrash out the problem of multi- 
plicity of organizations. The goal was to merge a maximum 
number of the groups present. Behind it the congress had a 
history of unsuccessful attempts to achieve this objective. 

Its first meeting in the fall of 1945 at Dublin, N.H., was at- 
tended by a large number of world government bigwigs, but no 
agreement could be reached on the issue of nuclear versus world 
approach. The minority report of Streit and Roberts plugged 
the nuclear theory. The majority view was embodied in a docu- 
ment called the “Dublin Declaration” which, through basic 
amendments to the UN Charter, proposed to convert the league 
type of institution into an elected world legislature of 367 
members. 

The following February former foreign correspondent Alan 
Cranston presented the Dublin Declaration to United Nations 
members meeting in London. These proposals were also set 
forth before the General Assembly in New York, at which time 
limitation of the veto power was being discussed by the Political 
and Security Committee. General Carlos Romulo of the Philip- 
pines and Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba made an attempt to carry 
the issue to the full Assembly but failed to achieve even the ap- 
pointment of a commission to study Charter revision. 

Later World Government Congress conferences at Princeton 
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and at Rollins College in Winter Park, Fla., attended by equally 
well-known leaders, achieved more unity in principle but no 


merger. 
At Asheville it was the specific method of achieving world 


government that split the meeting wide open. Although united 
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this time in opposition to the Streit “nuclear” approach, those 
adherents who favored working through the United Nations were 
in violent disagreement with others who advocated immediately 
calling together a “People’s World Constitutional Convention” 
outside of the UN. 

“Americans United for World Government” was the largest 
body present. This group, formed in 1944, was the successor to 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, Fight 
for Freedom, Citizens for Victory and other pro-Allies propa- 
ganda groups. With national headquarters in New York and 
legislative offices in Washington, its principal policy-makers in- 
cluded Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former Minister to Norway, 
and news commentator Raymond Swing. It claimed a mem- 
bership of 20,000 persons in 31 states. This group favored fed- 
eration on a global scale, including those Communist countries 
which wished to join, but with powers limited to jurisdiction 
over national armaments and military forces. 

Americans United (the abbreviated name it later adopted) 
engaged both in political action and in educational work and 
included such diversified activities as support of the British loan 
and funds for UNRRA, ratification of the UN Charter, exten- 
sion of OPA, and even election of what the board of directors 
deemed to be “liberal” Congressmen. This diversity dissipated 
the group’s efforts and diminished proportionately its effective- 
ness for the world government cause. 

The World Federalists, next group in importance, had devoted 
its efforts entirely to the immediate establishment of a world 
republic with more than minimum powers over armaments and 
military forces. They believed that the San Francisco Charter 
should be rewritten at once, either by drastic amendments or by 
the convening of a world constitutional convention. Their world 
federation also would embrace, from the outset, all countries who 
wished to join. A “vacant chair” would be reserved for the Rus- 
sians if the U.S.S.R. did not wish to participate initially. 
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This movement, headed by bolters from Federal Union, no- 
tably Carl Van Doren, Mildred Blake, Tom Griessemer and 
Vernon Nash, originally disciples of Clarence Streit, was itself a 
federation of previously existing world federalist groups. It in- 
cluded some former Federal Union state chapters which had 
espoused federalization on a world-wide basis, although with 
more limited powers than Streit envisioned. 


UWF Program 

At Asheville Americans United and World Federalists, to- 
gether with three smaller groups, did effect a merger. The five 
groups are today known as the United World Federalists (UWF), 
seeking world government with powers limited but adequate to 
assure peace. The other attending organizations, many of the 
telephone-booth variety, decided to maintain their own separate 
identities. 

With no less than seven vice-presidents, no one would accept 
the number one UWF post until Cord Meyer, Jr., Marine veteran 
of World War II and aide to Harold Stassen at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, appeared on the scene. An able writer, but 
inexperienced except for his outstanding war record, Meyer had 
to overcome the great handicap of being relatively unknown to 
the press and public. Meyer wrote a 1948 best seller, Peace or 
Anarchy. On an almost continuous speaking tour throughout the 
country, he stressed the need for immediate world government 
to forestall imminent danger of atomic destruction. The present 
head of UWF is Alan Cranston,’ who had taken the Dublin 
Declaration to London in 1946 on another “failure of a mission.”’ 

The UWF's fundamental thesis is the strengthening of the 
United Nations by giving it the powers of government, “the 
power to make, interpret and enforce world law concerning 
world affairs.” The transformation of the UN into a federal 
world government is to be accomplished under the amending 
procedure of the UN Charter followed by member-nation ratifi- 
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cation. To achieve this goal the organization is working with 
federalists in other countries through the World Mowement for 
World Federal Government. 

More active converts have been won by one book than by any 
other influence except the bomb and the threat of Russia. That 
book, assailed by isolationists as the “bible of the one world 
absolutists,” is Emery Reves’ Anatomy of Peace. While he failed 
to open up a market in Russia, Reves can point to 30 different 
editions in 24 countries and 20 different languages. 

The possibilities of Russian participation in federation are 
viewed optimistically. As long as there is a chance of acceptance, 
UWF believes the door must be left open for Moscow and op- 
poses any nuclear starting point until the U.S.S.R. has rejected a 
concrete offer of world federation. 

As it approaches its fourth birthday, the organization claims 
close to 50,000 members. At its last annual convention, there 
were 500 delegates from 27 state branches and 701 local chapters. 
Its policy has undergone just a little revision—not much more 
than is implied in the change in its slogan calling for “limited 
powers adequate to prevent war” to “powers limited but ade- 
quate to assure peace.” UWF has broadened the scope of the 
powers with which it would endow the supragovernment by pro- 
posing to continue as executive departments of the world gov- 
ernment “such specialized agencies of the UN as presently are 
seeking to promote world health and welfare.” In line with its 
interest in underdeveloped areas it also passed a resolution en- 
dorsing the principles of President Truman’s Point Four pro- 


gram. 
UWF Activities 

The number one aim of the organization is to obtain an im- 
mediate declaration that America’s chief foreign policy objective 


is transforming the UN into a world federation. Besides efforts 
to achieve support in Washington, UWF has sought approval 
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by state legislatures for resolutions favoring the idea of world 


government. 
Robert Lee Humber, a North Carolina attorney, in his own 
car and at his own expense, has traveled up and down the coun- 
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try persuading legislatures to pass such resolutions. Twenty states 
have so far acted favorably on his proposals. 

The latest political activity of the universalists is the most am- 
bitious. Article V of our Constitution requires Congress, upon 
the request of 32 states, to call a constitutional convention. Un- 
der the “California” (where the idea originated) plan, state 
legislatures are being urged to pass resolutions calling on Con- 
gress to summon a convention for consideration of such consti- 
tutional amendments as will “expedite and insure the participa- 
tion of the United States in a world federal government.” Much 
educational value is envisioned in the public campaign involved 
in promoting such a convention, in adopting the proper amend- 
ments and in obtaining the necessary ratification by 36 states (by 
convention or state legislatures, as designated by Congress) . 

The insertion of proper clauses in the Constitution, it is argued, 
would permit the United States to take the lead in negotiating 
with other nations for the creation of federation. Without this 
amendment other nations might hesitate to rely on mere tran- 
sitory policy, even if a chief executive of the United States were 
to take the risk of initiating negotiations without a prior public 
mandate. Maine, California, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Florida and Connecticut have passed the world government 
amendment to the Constitution, and some twenty additional 
states are targets for action. 

In Michigan an alternative type of political action is being 
attempted under the state’s initiative and referendum law. Upon 
obtaining the requisite number of signatures, the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment must either be approved by the legisla- 
ture or go on the ballot for popular action in the 1950 elections. 

World Government News, with a distinguished board of edi- 
tors, is the UWF’s lively monthly pamphlet-magazine setting 
forth all developments in the federation field. The publication 
has a circulation of some 45,000 and makes annual awards for 
outstanding contributions to the movement. 
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People’s Convention 


“| THINK THAT THE chances are 10 to 1 against my dying naturally, 
and then I am optimistic.” These words were taken from a press 
interview in 1947. 

The speaker was Henry Charles Usborne, British Labor Mem- 
ber of Parliament, who envisioned an imminent threat to civili- 
zation. He had crossed the ocean to acquaint the American 
public with a fresh approach to the old idea of global federa- 
tion. The 38-year-old Briton gave his audience a blueprint of 
how the people could be brought together in a common effort 
to win the “people’s peace.” 

Usborne set forth this philosophy in a radio discussion on the 
University of Chicago Round Table: “Peace,” he said, “is not 
a static conception. It is not something that can be kept on the 
basis of treaties. Peace is the dynamic by-product of responsible 
government.” 

Because of currency restrictions the British government would 
permit Usborne to take only a limited number of pounds to the 
United States. The Americans who were making the preliminary 
arrangements for his tour of the country were short of funds. 
Usborne had been in his Manhattan hotel only a few minutes 
when the phone rang. “Could he see Dr. Albert Einstein in 
Princeton on Sunday next?” On Sunday en route to Washing- 
ton on the first leg of his journey, Usborne stopped off in Prince- 
ton and after an hour’s talk emerged from the house on Elm 
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Street with a check from the Emergency Committee of the Atomic 
Scientists to defray expenses. 

Despite many obstacles, this Laborite spoke to a good cross- 
section of the American public in some 19 cities. He was re- 
ceived sympathetically and occasionally with enthusiasm. Us- 
borne touched a vital chord in every human being: the desperate 
desire for peace and how John or Mary Doe could do some- 
thing to achieve it. 

In Britain more than 100 members of the House of Commons 
had banded together in a non-partisan parliamentary committee 
to advance what they called the Crusade for World Government. 
Usborne was the driving force of this group, which included 
such leaders as Lord Boyd Orr, former Director-General of the 
UN’s Food and Agriculture Organization and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner in 1949; Lord Beveridge, noted Liberal leader, and phi- 
losopher Bertrand Russell. Their plans called for the conven- 
ing of a people’s world convention, or world constituent assem- 
bly, in Geneva in the fall of 1950. One delegate for each million 
of population was to be chosen by the respective countries of the 
world, selected by such means as may be decided within the re- 
spective countries. For England the announced goal was to per- 
suade no less than a quarter of the population, or more than 
10 million people, to participate in a voluntary election. 

The delegates were to gather in Switzerland’s international 
center and sit continuously until a charter for world government 
had been drafted. Once this charter had been formulated by the 
constituent assembly, it was to be presented to the governments 
of the assembled delegates for ratification according to their own 
particular constitutional processes. When the nations represent- 
ing 50 per cent of the peoples of the world had ratified this 
charter, the world government therein provided would go into 
effect. 

These Crusaders point out the great advantage in having a 
charter drafted by a people’s convention rather than by UN 
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diplomats. Such delegates, they say, would not be hampered by 
political responsibilities, whereas diplomats are prevented from 
taking any responsibility for a world government plan which is 
not entirely in the interests of their own particular country. 

Usborne would endow the universal government with these 
minimum powers: a world police force with participating states 
armed only for their internal policing purposes; ownership and 
direction of a world bank to establish a global currency; and 
the administration of a world food board. 

Regarding Russia’s attitude toward a world government, 
Usborne has stated: “We cannot answer that yet. What the 
Russians will do very largely depends on what we ourselves do 
in our own countries. When we have solved the question of 
what the United States will do, what Britain will do, and so on, 
then and not before will be the moment to ask whether the 
U.S.S.R. will be willing to make an equal surrender of sover- 
eignty.” 

Russia’s behavior in the UN, which Usborne claims only indi- 
cates its attitude toward resolutions, diplomatic efforts and 
other maneuvers of power politics, does not mean that it would 
not cooperate in a reliable system of international security based 
on law. “If aspirin does not work with a patient, does it mean 
penicillin will not save his life?” 


Crusade in Action 

The people’s convention idea has spread outward from Eng- 
land. Usborne has journeyed as far as India, his own birthplace, 
to bring the idea to the attention of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 


‘Nehru. The Crusade for World Government has set up regional 


centers in England and has organized in some Western European 
countries. The plan otherwise has been advanced through exist- 
ing federalist organizations in Europe and Asia and has received 
the cooperation of the World Movement, a federation of uni- 
versalist groups. In the United States it is recognized by UWF 
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as one method of approaching federation, although not the 
primary approach. 

During the summer of 1949 test votes were held in Nivelles, 
Belgium; Silkeborg, Denmark; Bad Kessingen, Germany; and 
Chelmsford, England. Well-coordinated and efficiently run cam- 
paigns brought varied results. In the Belgian city more than 
70 per cent of the electorate turned out, and better than 90 per 
cent voted in favor of world federal government and of electing 
delegates to a people’s convention. In Denmark only 34 per cent 
of the electorate voted, but of these 92 per cent favored world 
government. In the German city a majority of the 60 per cent 
of the electorate cast their ballots in favor of federation. In 
Cheimsford only 11 per cent of the electorate turned out to 
favor world government. 

In March a preparatory conference met at Ghent to appoint 
a committee on arrangements for the scheduled Geneva con- 
vention. Although few countries were prepared, either through 
unofficial or official elections, for the selection of delegates, the 
conference set December 30, 1950 as the definite date for the open- 
ing session. The delegates were determined to keep their date 
(originally the fall of 1950) with destiny. A secretariat was tem- 
porarily established at Ghent. The people’s convention would 
remain in continual session to permit it to grow as the number 
of elected delegates was reinforced until “in full power of uni- 
versality it will enable humanity to create the necessary inter- 
national laws.” 

In the United States only one state, Tennessee, has taken 
official action. It has elected three delegates to the forthcom- 
ing people’s convention. The delegates are to receive salaries 
and expenses equivalent to those of a United States Senator. 
Success in Tennessee was due largely to the efforts of attorney 
Fyke Farmer, who had previously publicized his proposals in 
open letters to Truman and Stalin. Similar legislation is pend- 
ing in Kentucky. A bill has been introduced in the French 
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National Assembly calling for elections, but only if five other 
countries also hold elections. 

Lithe, blonde and youthful, Usborne could always get a job 
in Hollywood, if only on the basis of his good looks. World 
government became the chief issue in Usborne’s 1950 fight for 
reelection to the House of Commons from a Birmingham con- 
stituency. Prominent federalists from France and the United 
States campaigned in his behalf. The Conservative opposition 
stood four square for the British Empire, “the only League of 
Nations which has ever worked.” Usborne’s victory at the polls 
regained for the movement some prestige lost by the poor show- 
ing in the Chelmsford test ballot. 

On visits to the United States Usborne has left his deepest 
impression among the youth of America. Large and enthusiastic 
groups greeted his remarks at American University, MIT, the 
University of Michigan and the University of Chicago. Usborne 
would like to make a trip to the United States on which he would 
speak only to the younger generation. He has discovered that 
they have the right outlook for his plans of federation. 

To the query of older, mundane practicalists—‘Aren’t the 
odds overwhelmingly against achieving such a Utopia?’—Us- 
borne answers: ‘What were the chances of Britain’s survival 
in 1940 when she stood alone? One thousand to one.” 
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World Movement 


THE BIRTH OF THE first international association of national 
world government groups took place in, Luxembourg in October 
1946. Thirty-seven organizations from 14 countries formed the 
World Movement for World Federal Government, with head- 
quarters in Geneva. At the head of this Movement is Lord 
Boyd Orr of the Crusade for World Government. Monica Win- 
gate, chairman of the National Council of Federal Union in 
England, is vice-president, and Elizabeth Mann Borgese, chair- 
man of the executive committee. The latter is a daughter of 
novelist Thomas Mann and the wife of Chicago Professor G. A. 
Borgese, editor of Common Cause. 

The World Movement will hold its fourth congress in Rome 
in January 1951 (it did not meet in 1950). As at the past con- 
gresses, delegates will include prominent government officials 
acting as individuals. Many governments will be represented by 
official observers. 

At Stockholm in 1949 there were 42 world federalist organiza- 
tions officially represented. Of the 350 delegates, one-quarter 
came from the United States. There were no delegates from the 
U.S.S.R. or its satellites, or from the Latin-American countries. 

Participation by United States groups has been encouraged 
through a United States Council of the World Movement. Both 
voting strength at the conclaves and financial obligation to the 
World Movement varies with the size of the individual organi- 
zation. The dues paid has been at the rate of 10 cents per mem- 
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ber. ‘The United World Federalists has been the largest con- 
tributor to the coffers. Countries besides the United States 
having organizations in the World Movement include Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hun- 
gary, India, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Federation of Federations 


To date the Movement has remained a federation of federa- 
tions, embracing all ideas and approaches to world government. 
The present constitution provides for no yielding of sovereignty 
on the part of its member organizations, and each group remains 
autonomous, although Mrs. Borgese has presented a proposal 
for some stronger unification of the membership. This has 
opened the Movement’s deliberations to lengthy quarrels over 
specific approaches and methods of achieving federation. A 37- 
man council governs and headquarters are maintained in Paris. 

The philosophy of the Movement is expressed in the 1947 
Montreux declaration in which the peoples of the world are 
called to join “in solving the crucial problem of our time. Until 
it is solved, all other issues, whether national or international, 
will remain unsettled. It is not between tree enterprise and 
planned economy nor between capitalism and communism that 
the peace lies, but between federalism and power politics.” 

During the Montreux conclave some 150 students lived to- 
gether in dormitories and became imbued with a spirit of inter- 
national brotherhood. A world student organization and a Euro- 
pean student group were formed, both operating within the 
parent organization. These World Student Federalists met at 
Hastings, England, in 1948, in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1949 and 
in Kent, England, in 1950. They have undertaken to bring 
federation ideas to young people in lands where little is known 
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about the Movement: in Malta, Sicily, Turkey, Lebanon and 
Egypt. These students have been led by Norman Hart of Britain 
and Joseph Wheeler of the United States, both of whom have 
interrupted their studies to follow their cause. They strongly 
favor the people’s convention approach. 


Conflict with Regionalism 

At Montreux the formation of regional federations, in so far 
as they did not become an end in themselves, was favorably re- 
garded as a step toward the effective functioning of world federal 
government. The year 1948 witnessed a strong surge for Euro- 
pean federation. In fact, the World Movement congress found 
itself meeting simultaneously with an unofficial meeting of Euro- 
pean federationists in Rome. The universalists then came face 
to face with the question of what their attitude should be toward 
European Union. Miss Wingate in England remained an active 
advocate of European federation, whereas Henry Usborne with- 
drew his support on the ground that regional federation had 
become, to many people, an end in itself. Universalists within 
the World Movement generally favor, but will not work for, 
pan-Europeanism, regarded as a detraction from their main goal. 
- Officially, the Movement supports cooperation with other groups 
wherever mutually advantageous. 

The World Movement advocates parallel lines of action, call- 
ing both for the exertion of pressure on national governments 
to transform the United Nations into a world government and 
also for the convening of a people’s convention. At its last 
congress, delegates defeated a move to assume the chief responsi- 
bility for the Geneva convention, but President Lord Boyd Orr 
was in the United States in 1950 seeking a “global fund" to ad- 
vance the people’s convention. 

The 1949 Stockholm congress saw a bitter fight over the ques- 
tion of direct efforts to alleviate hunger and oppression. A strong 
minority, led principally by two Americans, Stringfellow Barr 
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NUCLEARISTS VS, UNIVERSALISTS 


Unite democratic nations 
first as the nucleus for 
world government 
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Constitution by organization 
of states — such as United 
Nations 


World government must in- 
clude all countries from 
the very beginning 
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MAXIMALISTS VS. MINIMALISTS 


World government will have 
wide powers over social, eco- 
nomic and military affairs 
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and Scott Buchanan, trustees of the Foundation for World Gov- 
ernment, advocated that the Movement purchase and distribute 
food in areas where it was scarce. They claimed broad support 
for world government could be won in this manner. The pro- 
posal was defeated, and the gathering voted to concentrate on 
educational and political tasks of achieving world government. 
The delegates, nevertheless, went on record as supporting the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations dealing with these 
problems. The Stockholm controversy was reflected in the pro- 
ceedings of the UWF at Cleveland where the convention voted 
to incorporate these same specialized agencies as executive de- 
partments in the proposed world government. 


Culbertson ‘ABC’ Plan 


A JOHNNY-COME-LATELY to the federation field is Ely Culbertson, 
popularizer of bridge and the two-demand system. Many pro- 
ponents of world government would vehemently protest the 
inclusion of Culbertson’s quota-force plan in a federalist dis- 
cussion because his proposals for the revision of the United 
Nations are based on the preservation of full sovereignty of all 
member states except in the limited instance of certain acts of 
aggression or armament. 

The ABC plan, as Culberson refers to it, calls for the abolition 
of the veto in matters of aggression and a reorganization of the 
Security Council; control of atomic energy in accordance with 
the Baruch proposals, together with a limitation on all other 
important weapons; and the establishment of an “effective but 
tyranny-proof world police force.” 

This world police force would be made up of an international 
contingent, maintained by the Security Council and consisting 
of volunteers from smaller member states only. This contingent 
would be limited to one-fifth of the world’s armed strength. The 
other four-fifths would be made up of the national armed forces 
of the five major powers, to be used as national contingents and 
to serve as reserves to the international contingent. The United 
States, Britain and Russia would each be permitted 20 per cent 
quotas, China and France each 10 per cent. 

Under this mathematical plan it is claimed that neither the 
international contingent nor any of the national contingents, 
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because of their size limitations, can become tyrannical. Nor 
will any one national contingent be able to defy a UN with its 
international contingent, backed up by the other national con- 
tingent forces. 

Culbertson’s plan does not call for the creation of any supra- 
national body, either economic, social, judicial or political. Its 
proponents aver that its success would lie in the creation of a 
more perfect balance of power. They further insist that the 
military equality that Russia would be granted with the United 
States under the plan would guarantee the Kremlin’s participa- 
tion. If necessary, the reforms would be set up without Russia. 

The police force would be called the International Defense 
Organization, with the international contingent at the beck and 
call of the UN Security Council (minus the veto) to quell ag- 
gression. Full control over their own national contingents would 
rest with individual powers, who would be pledged to contribute 
their forces to assist the international contingent in the event 
of aggression. 

The quotas would be negotiated by national sovereign gov- 
ernments. In essence, this proposal, like the Baruch atomic con- 
trol plan, rests upon the premise that a supranational body can 
be created for a limited purpose alone, with national sovereignty 
remaining supreme in all other respects. 

The organization backing the Culbertson plan is known as the 
Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform. It is supported 
by an odd mixture of people including news analyst Elmer Davis, 
Roger Baldwin of the Civil Liberties Union, American Legion 
leaders, Socialist Norman Thomas and columnist Dorothy 
Thompson. The latter is chairman of a division of the organiza: 
tion entitled WOMAN —World Organization of Mothers of All 
Nations. 
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Variations 


QUIETLY AND UNOBTRUSIVELY, a Chicago University group has 
been gathering and sifting ideas for a world constitution. The 
Committee to Frame a World Constitution, through its secretary, 
described its work as follows: “We have here a laboratory. In 
it, every kind of political arrangement that men have devised 
will be examined and tested.” 

This committee, with its home in a small but busy building 
on the university campus, is headed by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins and has included such outstanding political scientists 
as Rexford ‘Tugwell, G. A. Borgese, Mortimer J. Adler, Wilber 
Katz and Robert Redfield of Chicago University, Erich Kahler 
of Princeton, Albert Guerard of Stanford, Charles H. Mcllwain 
of Harvard and Stringfellow Barr. Since its inception in Novem- 
ber 1945 members have carefully prepared studies on the prin- 
ciples and postulates underlying global government, together 
with every aspect of government necessary to embody the idea of 
world government in an exact and organic pattern of world law. 
Some of the more important studies were published in the com- 
mittee’s excellent, but highly scholarly publication, Common 
Cause. 


World Constitution 

In March 1948, after more than two years of drafting, 13 
meetings and 146 preparatory documents, a tentative blueprint 
of global government was put forward in the form of a complete 
constitution. In unfolding this plan, Dr. Hutchins said: “Most 
of those who are opposed to world government and most of those 
who support it have no clear idea of what they are opposing or 
supporting. The committee hopes to be of service in clarifying 
the issue.” 
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This preliminary draft of the world constitution, as it is called, 
is based on a fourfold assumption: “that war must and can be 
outlawed and peace can and must be universally enacted and 
enforced; that world government is the only alternative to world 
destruction; that world government is necessary and therefore is 
possible; and that the price of world government and peace is 
justice.” 

Patterned to a large extent after the American and British 
forms of government, the proposed constitution provides for a 
world president (stronger than the President of the United 
States), assisted by a chancellor, not unlike the British Prime 
Minister, a one-chamber legislature of 99 members, world courts, 
an international armed force and a federal convention or elec- 
toral college. Delegates to the federal convention who would 
choose the 99 members of the unicameral legislature would be 
elected on the basis of one delegate for each one million of 
population. 

In drafting this proposed constitution the adherents of the 
“maximalist” school, or those who wish to grant maximum pow- 
ers to the world government, prevailed over the “minimalists,” 
or those who would give to the government only the minimum 
powers necessary to preserve peace. The slogan of the triumph- 
ant point of view might be said to be: ‘Peace is the handiwork 
of justice:” 

Among the proposed powers of the world government are the 
maintenance of peace; organization and disposal of federal armed 
forces; control and limitation of weapons; establishment of agen- 
cies for the global development of natural resources and advance- 
ment of physical and intellectual standards; the laying and col- 
lection of taxes and establishment of a budget for federal expen- 
diture; the administration of a world bank; and the regulation 
of commerce and movement of peoples. 

The world government under this plan would be brought into 
existence by an official constitutional convention called under 
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the United Nations Charter, in contrast to the Usborne proposal 
of an unofficial people’s constituent assembly. Whatever kind of 
convention does meet to draw up world government, the dele- 
gates have been assured of a concrete target for discussion. 

The publication of the constitution, since translated into many 
languages, was greeted with varied comments—from “egalitarian” 
and “optimistic, academic” to Ely Culbertson’s reference to it 
at the 1949 congressional hearings as the “world state mon- 
strosity.” 

Common Cause, the committee’s monthly journal, has mean- 
while been explaining, interpreting and developing the constitu- 
tion and its basic philosophy. This publication includes articles, 
essays, reviews and information on all topics relative to the 
“world community.” The magazine, like the committee’s draft 
constitution, is a maximalist product, and its editors concentrate 
on formulating their ultimate goal rather than on immediate ap- 
proaches to bring world government into being. 


Foundation for World Government 

It is paradoxical to find the name of McCormick, a symbol of 
arch isolationism, as the “angel” of world government. Anita 
McCormick Blaine, 85-year-old widow of the son of presidential 
aspirant James G. Blaine, daughter of reaper king Cyrus McCor- 
mick and cousin of the Chicago Tribune’s Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick, has established a million-dollar Foundation for 
World Government. Rumors prior to its formation cast the 
name of Henry Wallace in a prominent role in the event that 
he was not elected president—which resulted in a quick dis- 
claimer of association with the new foundation on the part of 
the United World Federalists. — 

When the new foundation was organized in the fall of 1948, 
Stringfellow Barr, former president of St. John’s College in 
Maryland, was appointed president. He and Chancellor Hut- 
chins of the University of Chicago, Scott Buchanan and Mrs. 
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Vacant, chair for How to control the 
1. Russia ? atom? 

Blaine were the organization’s trustees. During its first year the 
foundation granted subsidies to well-known world government 
organizations, including the Crusade for World Government, the 
Committee to Frame a World Constitution, the World Move- 
ment, the World Student Federalists and World Republic. The 
other half of its grants were made to individuals covering activi- 
ties in research and study of various phases of the federation 
movement. 

At the end of its first year a change in policy was announced. 
Instead of an effort at mass education in the principles of world 
government, as set forth in the deed of trust establishing the 
foundation, the trustees decided to promote a program of re- 
search focusing on the “prompt development of the world econ- 
omy.” President Barr deplored the “attempts to detour, skirt 
or underplay the world revolution for equality, while fighting 
for the world revolution against national sovereignty.” The 
foundation will now emphasize the former objective, which means 
primarily the support of backward areas in their efforts to 
achieve industrialization and agrarian reform, deemed prere- 
quisites toward obtaining the necessities of hfe. The founda- 
tion’s new orientation may have considerable effect on the om 
of the world government movement. 
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Garry Davis 


Garry Davis became the first “citizen of the word,” not in 
theory but in practice, when he renounced his American citizen- 
ship and claimed as his native soil the international enclave on 
which the 1948 United Nations Assembly was meeting in Paris. 
The Palais de Chaillot became the scene of a determined effort 
on the part of a 27-year-old son of an American band leader to 
gain recognition from the world for his status as a world citizen. 
By employing theatrical techniques, Davis hit the front pages of 
the world press. His picture slumbering on the steps of the en- 
trance to the UN brought to him the sympathy and support of 
many, including leading French literary and artistic figures. 
The interest in Davis increased when he was thrown out as he 
attempted to interrupt an Assembly session with an appeal for 
world government. 

Davis explained his philosophy in these words: “I did not 
renounce my citizenship as a protest against the United States. 
I love my country dearly. I would have done the same had I 
been a Frenchman or a Russian or an Englishman. My protest 
is against narrow nationalism which has always resulted in war 
and death.” 
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During his two-year stay in Europe Davis certainly did more to 
publicize the idea of world government than anyone previously. 
He spoke before tremendous crowds in France, Italy and other 
European countries. His first goal was to induce the General 
Assembly to call a review conference under Article 109 of the 
UN Charter, which would open the way for drafting a world 
constitution. Thereafter, his efforts were in conjunction with 
leaders of the World Movement, particularly those close to the 
people’s convention idea. As many as 20,000 turned out to hear 
Davis in Paris. Billy Rose, whom Davis emulates in his flam- 
boyant approach to problems, wrote in his column that he had 
heard the Davis notion discussed “in a Calipso joint in Trinidad, 
a Chinese stenographer asked me about it in Shanghai and it was 
the main topic of conversation at Lady Ezra’s table in Calcutta.” 

Davis’ admission to European countries without a passport 
was rarely questioned—a recognition of the world citizenship he 
sought to advance—except in England where he was.refused ad- 
mittance to participate in the summer test vote for the people’s 
convention in Chelmsford. 

Davis, in fact, was not the first to renounce his citizenship. 
Henry M. Noel of Princeton, N. J., had earlier taken this step 
to become a world citizen and a bricklayer in Frankfort, Ger- 
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many. Many extreme left wingers were attracted to Davis, but 
he made it clear that he would not be used by the Communists 
of France. Pravda then honored him with an editorial blast. 

Davis returned to the United States in the spring of 1950 on a 
French immigration visa and married an American. He applied 
for restitution of his American citizenship in September. 


Campaign for World Government 

The Campaign for World Government, a private Chicago 
educational group, dates back to 1937. The Campaign is amply 
financed by private funds of the wealthy Lloyd family of Chi- 
cago’s suburban Winnetka. It distributes much literature and 
maintains liaison with church leaders and groups. Considerable 
strength is drawn from old-line pacifists whose adherence to 
global philosophy is often overshadowed by fulminations against 
those articles of the UN Charter which permit the use of force. 
Two members of this group, Georgia Lloyd and Edith Wynner, 
collaborated in writing a useful handbook, A Searchlight on 
Peace Plans, which contains an outline of most existing world 
government proposals. Both United World Federalists and the 
Crusade have received assistance from the Campaign, which 
favors the people’s convention plan. 
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World Citizenship Movement 


Among the more important of the many smaller organizations 
is the World Citizenship Movement which started at Oberlin 
College and, under the leadership of Colonel Thomas Tchou, 
seeks to bring about a “practicing of citizenship on a world level” 
through an educational non-political program. Several London 
groups in 1948, including the World Unity Movement, World 
Foundation and Service-Nation Movement were amalgamated 
into the World Citizenship Movement, which now can be called 
an international group but bears no connection to Garry Davis’ 
better publicized activities. 


World Republic 

Albert Einstein was awakened early one morning by two 
Northwestern University students, Paul Sauer and Dave McCoy, 
who had hitched a ride from Chicago to Princeton, to invite the 
professor personally to address a rally of the world government 
group of which they were leaders. Several weeks later, Einstein’s 
remarks were carried by radio to Chicago Stadium where the 
Students for Federal World Government were holding forth. 
That group is now known as World Republic. 

The founders not only talked world government but lived it. 
To them it was the only means of averting another world war. 
Several gave up school or left jobs. They started with an office 
in a one-car garage in suburban Evanston and later moved to a 
three-story building. Here they pooled their meagre resources 
and lived on a cooperative community basis featured by a cafe- 
teria, men’s dormitory and a non-union work day of from 16 
to 18 hours. 

Under the leadership of 25-year-old Jack Whiteside, the group 
aroused the envy of some of the older world government hands 
in 1947 by holding a successful dinner with Admiral Ernest King 
as chief speaker. This event netted $25,000. The group now has 
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offices in downtown Chicago. Their credo declares: “There can 
be no peace in any community without justice, no justice with- 
out law and no law without government to make, interpret and 
enforce that law. In the world community, as it strives to be a 
world brotherhood of man under God, we need a federal world 
government of the people, by the people, for the people.” This 
goal World Republic would achieve by convening a people's 
constitutional convention. 

No longer a youth movement and now headed by a North- 
western University professor, William F. Byron, the group has 
approximately 1,000 members and functions for the most part 
in Illinois. The board of directors contains representatives of 
practically all of the other federalist movements, and as an or- 
ganization World Republic has tried to coordinate the programs 
of the respective groups. It has pursued the people’s convention 
approach exclusively and is laying plans for an Illinois unofhicial 
election to send delegates to the Geneva meeting. 


Atomic Scientists 

Atomic scientists, in their efforts to drive home to the public 
the full purport of the bomb, have more than invaded federation 
fringes. As individuals, many atomic scientists have long been 
among the most fervent world government proponents. As con- 
tributors to the manufacture of the bomb, they felt a responsi- 
bility for reforming the political system, based on the concept 
of nationalism, for which the atomic bomb has been constructed. 

While the Federation of American Scientists and the National 
Committee on Atomic Information and Association of Scientists 
for Atomic Education have not actively crusaded for world gov- 
ernment as such, these groups dramatized the story of the bomb 
and attempted to turn attention to the need of a higher sover- 
eignty over atomic energy. The failure to win international 
control moved scientists closer to world government concepts. 
In their fight to gain civilian control as provided in the McMahon 
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Bil) and to adopt the Lilienthal-Acheson plan, these scientists 
were instrumental in bringing many world government groups 
and cooperating organizations together in a unified front for 
these limited objectives. 

The Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists made public 
in November 1946 a six-point statement on the awesome facts 
of atomic-age life. In 1947 this statement was reiterated, follow- 
ing a meeting at Chairman Einstein’s home, with one significant 
addition: the scientists unequivocally advocated world govern- 
ment. “The American people,” the statement declared, “should 
understand that there is no easy path . . . that, in the long run, 
the creation of a supranational government with powers ade- 
quate to the responsibility of maintaining peace is necessary . . . 
We believe that nothing less is realistic. We know that the de- 
velopments of science and technology have determined that the 
peoples of the world are no longer able to live under competing 
national sovereignties with war as the ultimate arbitrator... . 
As we approach what may be the last hour before midnight, the 
challenge is plain before us. What will be our response?” 

In replying to a published attack by four Russian scientists 
in 1949, Einstein defended his advocacy of world government on 
the grounds that the “objective of avoiding total destruction 
must have priority over any other objective .. .” The renowned 
German-born scholar favors the approach of Usborne, whose 
United States tour he helped finance. Dr. Harold Urey of the 
University of Chicago, a signer of the 1947 statement, has made 
several important pronouncements in favor of federation but 
has come to differ sharply with Einstein as to method. Einstein 
is still extremely optimistic as to the possibilities of winning 
Russian cooperation for world government. He opposes any 
steps, such as the nuclear approach, which would shut out the 
Russians while this hope is alive; whereas Urey resigned from 
United World Federalists and embraced the Streit proposals in 
a public attack on the futility of universalism. 
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Regionalism 


ARISTIDE BRIAND’S PLAN to build a United States of Europe has 
been revived. An idea which has had ardent supporters tor 
centuries, it received new impetus in September 1946 when Win- 
ston Churchill at Zurich advocated a European union as a 
corollary to his proposal at Fulton, Mo., several months earlier 
for a “fraternal association” between Britain and the United 
States. Under Churchill’s chairmanship a British Committee tor 
a United Europe was formed. It included members of the prin- 
cipal political parties and distinguished leaders from various 
walks of life. ‘The committee’s campaign was launched on May 
13, 1947 with a rally at the Royal Albert Hall in London over 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury presided. Britain’s war 
leader had this to say on that occasion: 

“Unless some effective world supergovernment, for the pur- 
poses of preventing war, can be set up and begin its reign, the 
prospects for peace and human progress are dark and doubtful. 
. . . But let there be no mistake upon one point. Without a 
United Europe there is no prospect of world government. It is 
the urgent and indispensable step toward the realization of 
that goal.” 

By the end of 1947 four movements for European unity had 
met together in Paris and appointed an international coordi- 
nating committee. The organizations included besides the Brit- 
ish movement, the French Council for a United Europe led 
by Eduard Herriot; the Independent League for European Co- 
operation led by Paul van Zeeland of Belgium; and the European 
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Union of Federalists composed of delegates from the federalist 
movements of ten countries and led by Dr. Henry Brugmans 
of the Netherlands. In addition there was a group of parliamen- 
tary members, the European Parliamentary Union, who met un- 
officially and favored a united Europe. They were led by Count 
Nicholas Coudenhove-Kalergi, an Austrian internationalist who 
had organized a pan-European movement in 1923. The organ- 
ized effort of these groups became known as the European Move- 
ment (not to be confused with the World Movement of world 
federalist groups) . 


Hague Meeting 

In May 1948 a four-day privately sponsored conference called 
by all these groups was held in the historic Ridderzaal of the 
Dutch Parliament at The Hague. Among the 800 delegates and 
observers were 20 ex-prime ministers and 28 ex-foreign ministers. 
Parliamentary members from 16 Marshall Plan countries and ob- 
servers from 10 other European nations took part, along with 
representatives of churches, labor unions and other interested 
groups. 

The British Labor Party declined to participate in the Hague 
congress. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s famous 1945 House 
of Commons offer ‘“‘to sit down with anybody, of any party, of 
any nation” to discuss the question of yielding sovereignty for the 
common good led to the Brussels pact of March 1948. Otherwise 
the Labor party has steered clear of Churchill-led efforts, and 
the government itself has been unenthusiastic about many as- 
pects of European union. Previous to the Hague meeting Social- 
ist parties from 13 Marshall Plan countries had met in Paris. 
While they favored a ‘United States of Free Europe,” they de- 
clined to follow Churchill's leadership, which they feared sought 
to organize Europe on a strictly capitalist basis. Britain’s Hugh 
Dalton explained the boycott: “More can be done on the gov: 
ernment level than by a group of private organizations.” 
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The chief accomplishment of this Hague congress was to 
request governments to convene an official European assembly 
“to transfer and merge some portion of their sovereign rights.” 
The feeling of the meeting could be summarized by the words 
of Dr. Brugmans: “Don’t believe that the United Nations will 
bring us peace or that Marshall Plan aid will be enough to bring 
us prosperity. We need a drastic remedy to improve European 
mational economics. We want more than treaties. What we need 
is a federation like Switzerland and the United States.” 

The European Parliamentary Union met at Interlaken a few 
months later and drafted a United States of Europe constitution 
with a common foreign, economic and military policy, a common 
bill of rights and a monetary union with a single currency. A 
Rome annual conference of the European Union of Federalists 
followed. Then, official Europe acted in January 1949. 

The degree of unification achieved in Europe has resulted 
from a marked blending of official actions with unofficial goad- 
ings. Much of the pressuring for federation has come from ofh- 
cials acting unofficially. 


Council of Europe 

The Brussels pact foreign ministers meeting in London in 
January 1949, had much to consider, including the Interlaken 
constitution and the resolutions of The Hague and Rome con- 
ferences. France, backed by Belgium, favored an actual federal 
government with some abdication of sovereignty. The British 
had seemcd prepared to support only a council of a purely dip- 
lomatic character. Apparently given a green light by the Com- 
monwealth nations and having assurances that the United States 
would soon be linked with European security plans, the British 
gave ground. The outcome was the creation of the new Council 
of Europe. The Council did not follow the federalist pattern 
but was the first big step toward a United States of Europe since 
the “Grand Design” proposed by Henry IV of Navarre in 1607. 
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The bicameral Council consists of a Committee of Ministers 
with limited sovereign rights and a Consultative Assembly with 
no legislative power. It is merely advisory, empowered to make 
recommendations to the Committee of Ministers. The control 
of its agenda and the right to convene the Assembly rests with 
the upper branch. 

The capital of the Council of Europe is at Strasbourg. Mem- 
bership has been opened to include Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, Eire, Greece and Turkey. The Saar and the Federal Re- 
public of Western Germany have become associated or limited 
members with representation only in the Assembly. 

When the European Movement met at Brussels in February 
1949, sentiment was voiced for enlarging the Consultative As- 
sembly so as to have all forces in each country represented. The 
European Movement has supported the continued efforts of the 
Consultative Assembly, expressed in the latter’s own resolutions, 
to convert the Council into a genuine federal authority with 
limited control over the governments of member nations. 

The Committee of Ministers has resisted these changes. Partly 
because of Churchill’s prominence in the European Movement 
(Duncan Sandys, his son-in-law, is president of the executive com- 
mittee), the British Labor government still remains lukewarm. 
Most ardent federalist sentiment comes from the Italians and 
the French, officially and unofficially. The French National 
Assembly is on record favoring a European political authority. 
It was France’s Robert Schuman who first set forth the dramatic 
proposal for the pooling of the French and German steel and 
coal industries. The French, Italian and West German constitu- 
tions already contain provisions allowing the European union to 
transfer part of its sovereign powers to a higher federal authority, 
indicating some contemplation of federation beyond the con- 
tinental level. 

Prominent United States citizens, among them former Presi- 
dent Hoover, former OSS chief William Donovan, industrialist 
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Philip D, Reed, Senators Hatch and Fulbright, John W. Davis, 
William Bullitt, James Farley and Clare Luce have rallied to 
the idea of a United States of Europe. With the help of Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, formal organization of United States sup- 
port for a United States of Europe was achieved in April 1948. 

Now known as the American Committee on United Europe 
and headed by General Donovan, the organization has released 
the results of public opinion polls taken in Europe. These show 
as many as 64 per cent of the people, with some reservations, 
favoring a political and economic union of European nations. 
This committee, working closely with the European Movement 
and the Consultative Assembly, can be described as favoring an 
Atlantic alliance with a European federation. 


Atlantic Pact 


The North Atlantic pact was the United States response to 
European determination to unite for protection. It grew out of 
—to use Truman’s words—“the disappointment caused by the 
United Nations which demanded supplemental measures for 
reasons of security.” 

The pact itself is an agreement between sovereign states, de- 
signed to bring about collective action in the event of an attack 
on one of them. It is thus a military arrangement lacking the 
attributes of a federal union. However, the mechanics of coordi- 
nating defense measures may lead to the yielding of sovereignty 
in some respects. Therefore, it is regarded with mixed feelings 
by various organizations working for supranational government 
—as a step in the right direction by regionalists and nuclearists or 
as a false scent by many universalists. 
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The Fight on the Hill 


THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO PUT Congress on record as favoring an 
international organization going beyond the United Nations 
came strangely enough from a locale famous for bitter opposi- 
tion even to participation in the League of Nations. Senator 
Glen Taylor (D., Ida.), who fills the seat once held by the late 
William E. Borah, introduced a resolution into the upper cham- 
ber in 1945 placing the United States squarely in favor of the 
establishment of a world republic. 

Although he received little support then, by 1947 he was able 
to muster the backing of Senators Dennis Chavez (D., N.M.), 
Olin D. Johnson (D., S.C.), Charles W. Tobey (R., N.H.), 
Claude Pepper (D., Fla.) and James E. Murray (D., Mont.) for 
a milder resolution. This called upon the President to take the 
initiative in convening a general UN conference under Article 
109 of the Charter for the purpose of “making the UN capable 
of making, interpreting and enforcing world law to prevent war.” 


Congressional Hearings 

In the House of Representatives, meanwhile, there were 13 
concurrent resolutions recommending United States action lead- 
ing to a stronger world organization. In May 1948 the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee began discussing the various pro- 
posals. The resolution embracing United World Federalist ideas 
—identical with the 1947 Taylor resolution—was introduced by 
Representative Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.) and supported by 
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‘Getting the Ball Rolling?’ 


U.S. SENATE | 


11 other Congressmen. Cord Meyer; Thomas K. Finletter, now | 
Secretary of Air and W. T. Holliday, president of Standard Oil | 
of Ohio, testified in its favor. 

A resolution endorsing the Culbertson ABC plan had been 
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introduced in the upper house by Senator Homer Ferguson (R., 
Mich.) and 15 of his colleagues and in the House by 14 Repre- 
sentatives, including many who also supported the UWF measure. 
Speaking for the ABC plan were columnist Dorothy Thompson, 
Socialist leader Norman Thomas, the vice president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the chairman of the American Le- 
gion’s foreign affairs committee. 


State Department View 

Meanwhile, General George C. Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, had appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to voice the State Department’s contention that reliance 
should continue to be placed on existing UN machinery. Gen- 
eral Marshall said he would only support change if it genuinely 
strengthened the UN, if it were strongly supported by Congress 
and the people and if there were reasonable backing for it in 
the UN as indicated by negotiations with other governments. 
_ The Senate committee—and the Senate itself by a vote of 64 to 4 
in June—passed a resolution sponsored by Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (R., Mich.). This endorsed “association of the United 
States, by constitutional processes, with such regional and other 
collective arrangements as are based on continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its national security.” The 
Vandenberg formula was designed to head off the more drastic 
proposals in the House. 

Although much of the May testimony in the House committee 
was directed against the Administration’s conservatism on world 
organization, Justice Roberts, Clarence Streit and industrialist 
William Batt agreed with Secretary Marshall in opposing revision 
of the Charter at that time, proposing only that a federation 
of free nations be formed within the UN. 

At the completion of the House hearings, Committee chair- 
man Charles Eaton (R., N. J.) drew up a resolution which 
‘passed his committee unanimously. It was not brought to the 
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House floor until the special short summer session of 1948, at 
which time that section of the bill (the UN Omnibus Bill) 
providing for a $65 million loan to build the UN headquarters 
in New York was passed but the federalist section was tabled. 
Although not as drastic as the UWF and Culbertson proposals, 
it would have provided for the initiation by the United States 
of “consultations with other governments” looking toward 
amending the Charter. At the same session Glen Taylor intro- 
duced a resolution asking the government to provide for the 
election of delegates to a world constitutional convention. 

It was not until October 1949 that the House held full-scale 
hearings on three distinct resolutions. The Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee meanwhile had come into existence and was pressing for 
passage of a resolution introduced by Senator Estes Kefauver 
(D., Tenn.) and twenty of his colleagues. This embodied the 
Streit and Roberts reasoning in the light of the important Atlan- 
tic pact developments. It asked for a convention called by the 
powers sponsoring the North Atlantic treaty to explore a federal 
union of democracies “‘within the framework of the UN.” 

The UWF resolution, this time supported by 105 Congress- 
men, did not try to bite off as much as the previous year’s pro- 
posal. It did not call for action on the part of the President to 
initiate UN reform but merely for a declaration of policy on 
the part of the Congress. This draft declaration stated that “‘it 
should be the fundamental objective of the foreign policy of 
the United States to support and strengthen the UN and to 
seek its development into a world federation, open to all nations, 
with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace 
and prevent aggression . . .” 


Difference in Approach 

In the course of these hearings Congressmen giving their en- 
dorsement to both resolutions freely admitted that the difference 
lay in the approach, not in objective. The Atlantic Union reso- 
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lution set forth specific plans for the convening of a convention 
of specific nations, and UWF sought to bring in, by various 
methods with no definite plans, an indefinite number of nations. 

UWF proponents, however, assailed Atlantic Union's attempt 
to choose up sides and permit only certain “good” states to come 
into the federation. Atlantic Union adherents contended that a 
revision of the UN Charter was foredoomed to failure, pointing 
to the recognition already given. to an Atlantic community under 
the Atlantic pact which, they declared, called for “the pooling 
of the forces of freedom behind a program of unity and strength.” 

Culbertson again argued for his approach and included in the 
record a breakdown showing that many of the 43 federalist- 
minded Senators supported two or three of the principal move- 
ments. Culbertson had an up-to-date modification of his plan 
whereby the Atlantic pact nations would immediately establish 
a “nuclear” international police force, composed of volunteers 
from the smaller nations only and paid for out of American 
Military Assistance Program funds. In outlining his proposal, 
Culbertson said, “To try to abolish nationalism is like trying to 
abolish love. To abolish love one must abolish women, and to 
abolish nationalism one must abolish nations.” 

In February 1950 a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee held additional hearings. ‘Twenty-one Senators 
were supporting the UWF resolution, while 23 supported the 
Kefauver Atlantic Union proposal. 


Modifying the UN 

A new resolution, supported by the American Association for 
the United Nations, put in an appearance. Its principal spon- 
sors were subcommittee Chairman Elbert Thomas (D., Utah) 
and Senator Paul Douglas (D., Ill.). Like the Culbertson plan, 
it would employ national and international armies against whole 
nations. Bernard Baruch now supports this resolution. 

Into this vast melange of resolutions should be added one 


endorsing the idea of political federation of Europe and 12 minor 
resolutions to strengthen the UN. 

The State Department reacted strongly and opposed “any new 
forms of organization or formulae for perfection.” ‘Dean Rusk, 
then Deputy Under-Secretary, warned that “such so-called at- 
tempts to strengthen the UN can reflect unintentional damage 
and destroy what we think we are trying to save.” Senators H. 
Alexander Smith (R., N.J.) and Kefauver retorted by attacking 
State Department “stand-patism” on the Senate floor. 
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Conclusion 


Ir THE PREMISE OF the federalists that peace cannot be main- 
tained under the present international structure is correct, a 
grave responsibility rests on the shoulders of their leaders. The 
biggest part of the job has to be done in their own backyard. 
No less than Russia, America has constructed its foreign policy 
on the dogma of national sovereignty. The veto, in which the 
Russians willingly acquiesced, was an American creation. With 
the United States taking the lead, the rest of the world, including 
the Soviet Union, could conceivably change its ideas on sover- 
eignty. 

The number-one federalist goal, therefore, should be to sell 
the principles of federation in a general—not a special—type of 
global government to the American people. Forty-three Sena- 
tors have expressed approval of some form of pending global 
legislation, but though “Barkis” may be “willin’,’” no positive 
action will follow until Congress is convinced the people want 
this vital change. 

Members of the official parliamentary bodies of European 
countries have long overwhelmingly favored the continent’s uni- 
fication, but official steps were taken by the governments only 
when public rumblings began to be heard. A Gallup poll in 
May on the question whether the United States should join 
other countries in a federal union showed 36 per cent who 
thought it was a good idea, 8 per cent a fair idea, 41 per cent a 
poor idea, and 15 per cent no opinion. This would tend to show 
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that American public opinion is at least ready to be persuaded. 

In the United States the various world government movements, 
with their less than 100,000 total membership, have magnified 
the differences between their organizations, instead of whetting 
the public appetite and promoting realistic comprehension of 
world government. They have failed to sell the ‘what’ while 
battling among themselves over the “how.” Competing panaceas, 
on the surface not too.dissimilar, have confused a public un- 
familiar with the rudimentary a-b-c’s. It is just as if billboards 
advertising Chesterfields, Luckies, Camels, Old Golds and other 
brands were put up on a South Pacific island where the natives 
had never previously smoked, let alone had a taste for tobacco. 


Differences by the Dozen 

The conflicts which do exist—universal vs. nuclear; any coun- 
try vs. only the free; maximalists vs. minimalists; global vs. United 
Europe; United Europe on a capitalist basis vs. a United Europe 
on a socialist basis; amendment of the UN Charter vs. a people’s 
constituent assembly; a convention of parliamentarians vs. con- 
vention of the people—should all await solution until there has 
been a clear demand for federation on the part of the American 
people. Before the differences between a league or association 
of sovereign nation-states and true federation are understood, 
it is a flagrant waste of words to quarrel publicly over the re- 
spective merits of refined details. Many of the differences are 
technical points which will have to be settled by professional 
experts. 

Is there such a unity of language, law and modes among the 
Atlantic pact nations which makes their present situation com- 
parable to the colonies under the Articles of Confederation in 
1789 so that federation would be successful? Will the formation 
of a nuclear union keep Russia out forever, or by a display of 
strength, which it cannot overcome, make it wish to join? Is the 
goal of a united Europe sought as an end in itself to create a 
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third neutral force as a balance between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., or is it just a step toward a larger federation? The 
answers to these and other questions may only be found when 
the first concrete step of federating is taken, whether it be by 
two, ten or fifty nations. 

The indication that the organizations are not as far apart as 
they claim to be was clearly brought out in the hearings before 
Congress. It has even been suggested that the Senate or House 
Foreign Affairs Committee could report out one resolution 
incorporating the ultimate goal of world federation with the 
immediate aim of formulating a system of international law 
covering the smaller group of Atlantic pact nations. 

The Culbertson group now has adopted a nuclear twist in its 
proposal to set up a world police force starting with the Atlantic 
pact nations first. The Atlantic Union people are giving greater 
emphasis to the point that their nuclear federation is but a step 
toward universal federation. ‘The United World Federalists, 
legislatively at least, are looking to a gradualist approach, inso- 
far as they seek initially a declaration of policy on the part of 
Congress in favor of federation and are deferring the particular 
method and implementation for later action. 


Lesson from 1919 

Instructive reading can be found in the accounts of those 
who sought international organization during the first two 
decades of this century. The League to Enforce Peace launched 
its public drive with President Wilson and former President Taft 
as co-leaders. Almost all effective peace societies of the day and 
the churches cooperated with the League. Its program was tied 
effectively to the war effort, making world peace through a 
league and victory inseparable. Publicity media worked the 
program into currently popular slogans. 

The League was able to present its ideas to four million peo- 
ple and distribute two million pieces of literature in a single 
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year. Every state and one-third of the counties were organized. 
By the spring of 1919 it was said that the majority of the Ameri- 
can public favored ratification of the Versailles treaty with the 
League Covenant as written at Paris. Yet this fight to bring the 
United States into the League of Nations was lost when the 
exact form of the Covenant became a subject of internecine war- 
fare and the united front among its leaders became disrupted as 
each proclaimed his own individual “ideal covenant.” 

This experience points up certain suggestions that might be 
considered by the world government movement: 

1) All the existing little sideshows might be brought under 
one tent into an effective working organization. Separately, the 
many organizations mean very little. Even merged under one 
roof they represent only a small beginning. Unity, however, 
would supply an arsenal of material for public comprehension by 
creating one effective organization with adequate financing. 

Moreover, the public would be provided a most necessary 
object lesson. While it is a basic tenet of world government to 
yield a portion of national sovereignty for the common good, it 
is heresy to ask federalist groups to practice what they preach. 
“Merge together in one movement which could overwhelm the 
public with one gigantic effort instead of pricking them with 
several small campaigns? We want to but... ,” they say. 

2) A popular leader who commands universal respect might 
be found. If ever a Moses was needed to lead a bewildered 
people to the promised land, the world government movement 
requires such a one today. 

The federators do include a brilliant roster of such names as 
Roberts, Streit, Einstein, Stassen, Douglas, Swing, Clayton, Cul- 
bertson, Reves, Van Doren, Mowrer, Taylor, Cousins, Hutchins, 
Patterson, Ruml, Fadiman, Warburg, Mumford, Harriman, Sher- 
wood, Finletter—just to mention a few prominent ones, How- 
ever, therein lies the crux of the-difficulty. As there are too’'many 
organizations and too little organization, there are too many 
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generals and no one commander-in-chief. 

The task calls for a Churchill, Eisenhower, or Nehru, who can 
call the plays and supply the needed teamwork in a united 
movement. 

3) The issues might be presented in more realistic, practical 
and less intellectual terms, so as to be understandable to the man 
in the street. If it could be demonstrated that the UN is un- 
likely to be able to keep the peace and that federation could 
more readily accomplish this objective, such a conclusion would 
be a handy palatable package for delivery into every American 
home. A mass popular movement could be built if the cause 
were given a dynamic and dramatic quality, which would in- 
clude something specific for the individual believer to do. 

4) Clarification through public education could overcome 
much of the prevailing misinformation. Too few people know 
just what supranational government is. The average person is 
either completely ignorant or confused. The desirability of 
federation is rarely questioned by anyone; its practicability by 
almost all. 

5) The formation of a political party or, at least, political 
action on the precinct level might quicken the federation process. 
The Netherlands has a new political party called the Progressive 
Party for World Government. In the vote in Ohio on the Cali- 
fornia plan resolution, 11 out of 15 Senators from districts where 
there were UWF chapters voted for world government, while 10 
out of 11 Senators from districts without chapters voted against 
it. Political activity brings the issues down to the grass roots, 
helps popularize the concepts and shows officialdom that the peo- 
ple are equal to, if not ahead of, the legislative demand for 
world government. 

6) A realistic appraisal of the forces marshaled for world 
union would dispel the delusion that most Americans now want 

global government. Fear of the atomic bomb alone will not bring 
about federation. 
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Opposition and Opportunity 

There is a vigorous opposition. There are doubters, includ- 
ing many authorities like Reinhold Niebuhr who do not think 
that we are capable of having for a long time anything more 
than the United Nations. Of even greater influence are those 
who seem to believe they have a vested interest in the United 
Nations as it now is. This is a powerful group which resists at- 
tempts to transform the UN into anything else. This school of 
thought, with an imposing ally in the Department of State, 
vehemently denies it opposes world government, insisting that 
the evolution from the UN must be a slow, gradual one which 
time and events can alone bring about. 

Never before have the “dreamers” had so compelling an ally, 
for never have science and nature cooperated to such an extent. 
The jet-propelled plane, capable of whisking a human in twenty 
odd minutes from New York to Washington, and the atomic 
bomb make one world a physical reality. Even military leaders, 
the last people one would expect to encourage federation, have 
spoken out. General Omar N. Bradley told a Chicago audience 
in the spring of 1950 that “national pride and sovereignty are 
paid for with life and blood” and warned that some sovereignty 
would have to be yielded to preserve our freedom. 

It may not be now or never, but by their actions today’s pro- 
ponents of world government can decide the outcome of this 
historic opportunity. 
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A Short Directory 
of Organizations 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON UNITED EvurRopE, an organization of 
Americans pressing for the unification of Europe and cooperating 
closely with the European Movement. It is headed by former 
OSS chief William Donovan, and its offices are at 537 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. . 

ATLANTIC UNION CoMMITTEE, founded in March 1949 as the 
successor to Federal Union. It advocates the “nuclearist’” ap- 
proach of Clarence K. Streit which seeks the union of “civil 
liberty” democracies as the cornerstone of world order. An im- 
mediate objective is to have the sponsoring powers of the North 
Atlantic pact call a constitutional convention to bring about 
federation. Its headquarters are at 537 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Its monthly magazine, Freedom and Union, is published 
at 700 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT, an educational group 
dating back to 1937. It has given financial assistance to other 
organizations. Its members, who include old-line pacifists, tend 
to favor the calling of a popularly elected world convention 
which would draft a constitution for world government. Its 
offices are at 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 
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CitizENs COMMITTEE FOR UNITED NATIONS REFoRM, the or- 
ganization sponsoring Ely Culbertson’s “ABC” plan. This pro- 
posal would establish a world police force consisting of volunteers 
- drawn from the smaller member states of the United Nations. 
This force would be limited to one-fifth of the world’s armed 
strength, with the great powers holding in reserve contingengs 
which would total the remaining four-fifths. The committee’s 
headquarters are at 16A E. 62nd St., New York 21, N. Y. 

CoMMITTEE TO FRAME A WoRLD CONSTITUTION, a group of 
political scientists, mainly from the University of Chicago, who 
have produced a preliminary draft for a world constitution. 
Their thinking tends toward the “maximalist’” position, calling 
for relatively broad powers for their proposed world government. 
Headquarters and publication office for the committee’s journal, 
Common Cause, are at 975 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Hl. 

CRUSADE FOR WoRLD GOVERNMENT, mainly a British movement 
seeking a world government constitution to be drawn up by a 
popularly elected people’s convention. Several American organ- 
izations favor this approach, and its leading spirit, British Labor 
MP Henry Usborne, has carried it to a number of other coun- 
tries. Headquarters at 54 Baker St., London, W. 1, England. 

EuROPEAN MOVEMENT, an organization amalgamating a num- 
ber of national groups working for a united Europe. Winston 
Churchill’s call for continental solidarity was influential in bring- 
ing together many of these unofficial campaigns which, simul- 
taneously with official governmental steps, led to the founding 
of the Council of Europe. The Movement’s offices are at Thorney 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W. 1, England. 

FOUNDATION FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT, a foundation started 
with funds donated by Anita McCormick Blaine which has been 
mainly active in aiding other world government groups. Headed 
by Stringfellow Barr, its offices are at 58 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Unitep FEpDERALIsTs, founded in February 1947 as the 
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successor to several organizations, notably Americans United for 
World Government and World Federalists. UWF is a “universa- 
list” group in search of the widest possible membership in inter- 
national organization. Its present policy calls for the develop- - 
ment of the United Nations into “a world federation, open to 
all nations, with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve 
peace and prevent aggression.’” Alan Cranston is the current 
UWF president, with Cord Meyer Jr., a former president, as 
chairman of its executive committee. Headquarters are at 7 E. 
Twelfth St., New York 3, N. Y. Its publication, World Govern- 
ment News, is issued at 15 Moore St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Wor pb CirizensHip MOVEMENT, a group founded on the Ober- 
lin College campus which advocates the “practicing of citizenship 
on a world level.” It has ties with several British organizations. 
Headquarters in the United States are at 11 West College St., 
Oberlin, O. 

Wor_Lp MovEMENT FOR WoRLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, a “fed- 
eration of federations” to which world government organizations 
in many countries belong. Lord Boyd Orr is its current presi- 
dent. Under its aegis World Student Federalists, an international 
student group, has come into being. Headquarters for both are 
at 18 Rue Vignon, Paris 9e, France. 

Wor.p REPUBLIC, the successor to Students for Federal World 
Government, a movement which has drawn most of its strength 
in Illinois. It is interrelated with other groups, especially those 
favoring the people’s convention approach. 431 S. Dearborn, 
Chicage 5, Il. 


The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, non-profit, research organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational ac- 
tivities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the association. 
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tries to give its readers enough unbiased background infor- 
mation in understandable form so they can make up their 
own minds intelligently on the great international questions 
of the day. The articles are prepared under the supervision 
of the FPA research staff of experts. 


Information... 


about the Headline Series, about other publications of the 
FPA, about the activities of its branches and affiliates in 
cities over the country, and about student and regular 
memberships can be obtained from: 


The Foreign Policy Association 


22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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